THE BATTLE OF FRANCE
'Anything rather than be taken by them/
There were some heartrending scenes. One
woman, having noticed that our lorries and tanks
were camouflaged with branches, had picked up four
leaves and spread them neatly in line along the top
of her baby-carriage. Village firemen had brought
their families away on the fire-engines. Some old
men were huddled together in a hearse, the feeblest
of them stretched out in the place where the coffin
goes.
We were suddenly held up at a road junction by
a collection of large farm carts, horse-drawn and
laden with dishevelled fugitives. It looked like one
of the naive school-book illustrations of the flight of
the Gallo-Roman fanners before the invader.
Above, a dozen German aircraft were circling over
the road. We stopped near a stream shaded by
willows. Between the roadway and the stream, in a
semicircle of hewn trees, stood a Calvary. When
they heard the sullen roar of the bombs bursting
near at hand the women scrambled down from the
carts and came and knelt before the Cross. And soon
a chorus of litanies mingled with the evil hum of the
planes and the crash of explosions. The contrast
between the softness of the countryside, the quiet
charm of the rustic stream, the beauty of the prayers,
and the violent machine-made menace from the sky
raised me above any thoughts of the danger.
Suddenly an old woman in black came and clung to
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